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For Zion’s sake will I not hold my Peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest 
until the Righteousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a 
LAMP THAT BURNETH. /satah, LN7/. 1. 


CHRISTE, REDEMPTOR PHE CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


“Glory to God in the Highest and on earth 
Peace to men of good will?’ The Fatherhood of 
God, the Brotherhood of Redeemed Humanity in 
Christ this is the song of angels and of men at 


Pe, ee : : he Holy Christmastide. 
Ihe Father's Light and Splen 
Their endless hope to : tig: ; 
Accept the prayers and pra chit: ger of Bethlehem to worship God's Son and 


\s with one accord we gather round the Man- 


That through the world Thy servants pa Mary’s Babe there is no longer Jew or Gentile, 
Greek or Barbarian, Roman or Anglican, male 
Salvation’ hor, cal mind, r female, bond or free, “ but Christ is all, and 
Thou took’st the form of human kind in all” (Col. IIT, 11), the ‘‘ Word made Flesh” 
When of the Virgin undefiled : ql +a . 
a eae ee ee in His mother’s arms is “the true Light, which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world” 
Pie Seatthen tie 2 + dav: (St. John I, 9); the Infant, whom we worship, 
Through every year in long array is “the same Lord over all,” who “is rich unto 
Phat Thou, Salvation’s source al ill that call upon Him. For whosoever shall call 
Proceedest from the Father's upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” (Ro- 
ae ae ore mans X, 12). 
And earth and all “a anaes te How tremendous are these statements for 
Shall still, with laud and carol me« which we have the guarantee of the very Word 
The Author of Thine Advent greet of God! Who shall set metes and bounds to the 
saving power of that Jesus, Who is born to us? 
“Out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, 
a thle the tee that saw The birth. ind nation” is He gathering His elect, “ from 
Sing the new song of ransomed cart! the East and the West shall they come and sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the 
' ; Kingdom of God ;” for the Father hath given Him 
See ee i Ghost ‘power over all flesh to grant eternal life to as 
Re er sil Pits she Biaecinttn Tina | many as He hath given Him” (St. John XVIII, 


—Office Hymn for Lauds ' 2). Who among us hath breadth of charity 


And we, who by Thy Precious Blood 


From sin redeemed, are marked for God 


For this Thine Advent glory be 
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enough to embrace so vast) a Brotherhood in 


Christ, to love all whom the Sacred Heart loves, 


lesiastical, par 


the hand 


to rise above r own racial, ¢ 


tisan or sectarian hi 
fellowship, the kiss 
are ready to sav w 
Son of God, Thou 
Who best can d est interprets 
of his own 
Christ 
It toe 


vathaniel 


King 


convince 
that anvbody 
ter the 
still e» 
his Protestant 
vice versa, whi 
household of 
of grace for a 
“dwell together 
ns 

Some weeks ag 
ed to the Editer of 1 AMI 

“Mav 
March number of Tire Lame hi 


(sod bless vou, wheever 


hands by accident, and | 


But why is it not more gen 
most of the Catholic magazines 
vours is an Angi 


publication ? 


sadly beautiful, since being so near 
ever ancient and ever new ° it is \ 

ed lave written m 
magazines believe 
printed we 

* Magnificat,” and I gave 
it saddened me to think of that beautiful 
going into eternity without following in the { 


steps of Newman, of Faber, of hundreds who 


were faithful t 
fect light.” 


grace and its leadings to the per 
How 


most intellectual and spiritually gifted of Roman 


difficult, alas, for even the 
Catholics to appreciate the wealth of sacramental 
grace, which their Anglican brethren, in spite of 


through the 


Satan’s plunderings, enjoy infinite 

goodness of “the same Lord, Who is rich unto 

all who call upon Him.” 
In the last issue of Tne Lame we commented 


on the report made by some Protestant evange- 
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lists in New York city, who spoke of certain 
their 
If Roman Catholics and An- 


Italian Catholics as from point of view 

non-Christians.’ 
glicans with so mttch in common have such diffi 
culty in understanding each other, is it any wen 
der that Protestants should be so dubious of the 
Christianity of either Rome or Canterbury ? 
But, even so, things have greatly changed for 


the better since our Christian forefathers hunt 
ed each other down as ravening beasts, torturing 
and massacring one another, as though Christ 
had commanded His disciples to hate instead of 
love, to curse instead of bless, to kill instead of 
to make alive 


Now. the entire sick 


ng centuries of internecine strife, is crying un 


Christian world, with 


to God for unity and peace 


Phy Kingdom come, O God 
Phy reign, ©) Christ, begin, 
reak with Thine ircn rod 
hy tvrannies of sin 
Where is Thy rule of Peace 
\nd purity, and love? 
Vhen shall all hatred cease. 
\s in the realms above?” 


fitk NEW COMMANDMENT OF LOVE 


erhaps never since the days of Pentecost has 
the Holy Ghost His. 


mmandment of love upon the consciences 


Christ so impressed by 

His servants as He is doing at this present 

It is the supreme message of this Christ 

rom the Vicar of Christ, who sits in 

iir, to the General of the Salvation 

ting a while ago from Jerusalem, the 

ounds from every heart which pulsates 

walty to Jesus Christ, is a plea for unity 

who adore the 
Babe of Bethlehem and call Him Lord. 


Surely it 


and peace and love among. all 


is the Will of God, the message of 
the Prince of Peace, that we Christians of everv 
name should love one another, not as separatist 
and strangers, not as Jew and Samaritan, stand 
ing apart and having no dealings with one an 
other, but as orethren, children of the same Fath- 
er, members of the same Christ, inheritors of the 
same Kingdom, pilgrims on our way to the same 
city 





— | 
We know all this, but we are afraid to act as 
though we were members one of another, afraid 


to mingle together and have brotherly inter- 
course and cultivate each others’ acquaintance 
lest perchance the Catholic be less a Catholic be- 
cause of clasping the hand of his brother Pro- 
testant, and deep down in every Protestant heart 
is-an indefinable consciousness that after all the 
Catholic Church may be right and therefore to 
become too intimate with Papists or Episcopa 
lians is to run great risk of ceasing to be a Pro 
testant. 

Surely the Catholic, who is 
holds the truth has no need to fear the loss of it 


certain that he 


if he seeks in perfect love to share his fuller faith | 
with his Protestant brother and on the other hand | 


should the 
friendship with Catholics become himself a Cath 
olic, he has thereby lost nothing of his former 
possession im Christ but only gained the more. 
As for a closer intimacy between adherents of 
the Church of Rome and Anglicans, the result 
will be an immense gain in every way. Catholics 
within the Fold of 
find how deep and wide and full runs the stream 
of Catholic piety and devotion in English chan- 


Peter will be astonished to 


nels, and intercourse with Rome will waken the 
latent allegiance to the Vicar of Christ within 
the Ecclesia Anglicana to such a degree that it 
will overmaster all opposition and 


day of Corporate Reunion. 


aie ia 
MULTUM IN PARVO 
Much as it is the function of THe Lamp to 
throw light upon the losses which the Anglican 
Church has sustained through separation from 
the centre of Catholic Unity and to show that 
the one thing above all else needful for her fu- 
ture greatness is a return to Communion with 
the Chair of Peter we owe it to God, the Catho- 


lic Church, our neighbors and ourselves to give | 
due emphasis to the things of real merit which 


we possess and which we will bring as our wed- 
ding dowry When once again we are joined in 
holy unity to the Vicar of Christ. 


That the Anglican Church is not entirely bar- 
ren of supernatural gifts and graces which even 
Catholics in communion with the Rock of Peter 
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Protestant as the result of a closer | 


and now in the 


hasten the | 
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would be richer for sharing with us is coming 
more and more to be recognized by our brethren 
of the Roman Church. Sometime since a very 
pro-Roman Anglican of our acquaintance found 
himself in the study of a young Roman priest 
in New York city and after glancing over his 
book shelves remarked “ Father -——-——, I am 
surprised to see among your books so many 
works of Anglican authorship! When people 
examine my library they see such an array of 
Latin authors that they laughingly remark ‘ It’s 
a pity you don’t have a few Anglican books.’ 1 
might almost change this about and say, ‘It’s a 
pity you don’t have a few Roman books in your 
library, it.is so Anglican.’ The other replied. 
* Oh, we cannot keep up with the best theologi- 
cal thought of the day without reading Anglican 
books. \t Dunwoodie they use Liddon’s ‘ Di- 
vinity of Our Lord’ as a text book because we 
have nothing to equal it.” 

We all know how Cardinal Newman sighed 
for the Anglican version of the Holy Scriptures 
Month (R. C.) for 
“ The Church's 
Hymns,” from the pen of Francis W. Grey, la- 


Canadian 
November we find an article on 


menting the degenerate hymnology in popular 
vogue among Roman Catholics and striving to 


provoke them to jealousy by comparing the 


splendid translation of the Church’s ancient 


hymns in use among Anglicans with the “ senti- 
mental ditties—more or less mawkish—princi- 
charges certain hymn 


pally more” which he 


makers in the Roman Church with ‘ weaving 
out of their own inner consciousness,” 


“It is strange,” says Mr. Grey, “ but none the 
Book of 
quasi-liturgical offices—com- 


less true, that the Anglican Common 
Prayer, with its 
piled from the Breviary—has kept alive, among 
our separated brethren, a far larger measure of 
the liturgical spirit than we, of the Household of 
Faith, can boast of. Proof of this, if proof were 
needed, may be found, by each of my readers, by 
comparing his (or her) pet ‘Manual of Devo- 
tion’ with the Book of Common Prayer: the 
‘hymnal’ of his parish, or diocese, with Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” 








en 


— 
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Again he says: “ Since some of us at least have | and Modern, a number, one hears, greatly ‘n- 
sung at times those wonderful .\dvent antiphons, | creased in the new edition, recently published. 
gi 
known as ‘ The Great ©’s,’ } am loth to pass t 


the Sequences without first calling attention, if 3 A careful comparis« n, as suggested between 
ever so briefly, to a wonderful paraphrase of | this Anglican collecti n and any one in general 
them, contained in Hymns Ancient and Modern, | "se among Catholics will, I think, | car out what 
and beginning I say. How do purely original Catholic 


hymns compare with those of Wesley, Faber, and 
Newman, who must in all fairness be ranked, in 


© come, O come, Emmanuel 
\nd ransom captive Israel; 


if only as another indication of the liturgical | this matter, among Anglicans? How again do 


pirit which they have taken with them into ex- | even the translations, much more the original 
‘le. while we. whose heritage it is. have let it | hymns. compare with those of Dr. Neale, Kebte 
pass from our midst as something which in no ind many others ? 


way concerns or interests us.” on Poe ee p 
way ¢ ( ere ‘Bernard of Cluny, contemporary of a greater 


1 


. | Bernard, wrote as some of us know, a long poem 
Mr. Grey is very severe in) his. criticism of 


' hol | 1 m ‘Contempt of the World’. . . Of this the 
modern Catholyn lavV-folk, who Know every . . : or ° . 
er ; ;, | part specially referring to the ‘ Celestial Coun- 
book of devotion—except the Word of God ; ; 
re : ; : try’ has been translated . . into sweetest, most 
ne Vv Way of rousing them to emulation 1¢ . 
mellifluous verse by one John Mason Neale. It i's 
goes on to say: : . 


<a familiar to every Anglican,. unknown to most 
“Tf there is one part of their ancient Catholic : 


; Catholics. . Happy those, thrice happv, 
heritage which, together with the liturgical spirit, app? app: 
who know what good things they possess. These 
our separated brethren have cherished hitherto - ‘ ‘ 
; Ripe: hymns of Holy Mother Church are ours; even 
as the most priceless of all treasures, it is the : mae? , 
wt the translators belong of right to us. Is it only 
Bible Herein, at least, they are nearer P 
: ; ur separated brethren who are to enjoy and ap 
the Saints and Fathers of Holy Church than we : mis 
re preciate them? 
are 


akin to 


We notice in one of the dispatches that the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of San Francisco has 


“Whereto does all this tend? To this: that 


the ancient hwmn- writers from Hilary — of 
Poitiers or Ambrose of Milan. to 


Clairvaux, and later, were imbued 


ontributed liberally to the fund of ten thousand 
dollars sent by that city to the relief of the Jews 
in Russia. This recalls the 


Bernard of 
: ha : f 
with the } action of the late 


t wee eniri Faonntt @ 3 a a . . nse 

urgical spirit and familiar with Scripture in | Cardinal Manning in a similar outburst of atroc- 
1 . Yeo ? . > g's . . 

just such fashion as was Bardo of Mentz. Furth ties against the Jews in the same Russia vears 


er every Protestant hymn writer of note | ivo. The 


las, at \rchbishop of Westminster at that 
least, been familiar with Scripture; the words. | time raised his voice with no uncertain sound in 
the images, the beauties of Holy Writ, have | pr test against these outrages and took a firm 
formed an rai inseparable portion of his | stand in favor of the oppressed Israelites. The 
spiritual being Tews of Great Britian so much appreciated this 
that on the occasion of the Cardinal-Archbishop’s 
silver jubilee they presented to his Eminence an 
illuminated address gratefully 


“To this the Anglican, thanks to his B 


t ati 10k of 


Commen Prayer, adds a large measure 


urgical spirit. Hence it is that Protestant, and his services to the Jewish race 
especially Anglican hymns are. in manv instances, en 


of the lit- acknowledging 


Scriptural, liturgical, and therefore Cathy in 
the best and fullest 


6... 
mt, ' 
sense. Allusion has already 


Tt is also worth remembering that in the davs 
of mediaeval history the Tews found in the Popes 
It is asserted that the Jews 
Were never persecuted in Rome as long as the 


number of translations from 
“Office” hymns to be found in Hymns Ancient 


Ee marl ‘ h : 
been mace » the their best protectors 
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temporal power was wielded from the Vatican 
and many of St. Peter’s Successors advanced 
Hebrews, persecuted everywhere else, to posi- 
tions of trust and emolument. This, too, the 
Jews have never forgotten, and to this day it 
is said to be their custom to send an embassy to 
call upon every newly elected Pontiff and to pre- 
sent him with a copy of the Pentateuch. 


*“More provinces and more dioceses’’ isa cry in 
england that gathers strength. The Church Un- 
ion Gazette thinks with Chancellor Lias that “ if 
Episcopal government is to be a reality in the 
English Church” there should be “at least one 
hundred diocesan bishops. With such a sub-di 
vision of the areas of our dioceses we might more 
easily obtain that which is the great necessity of 
the present time—the restoration of constitutional 
government by the Bishop in Synod as in Prim 
itive times, in place of the present one-man-rule 
in every diocese, which has brought all ecclesias- 
tical discipline to chaos, and by its autocracy 
caused the anarchy which all good men deplore. 
And lastly, in face of the tendency to subordinate 
all bishops and priests alike to the rule of two 
\rchbishops, a tendency which came to a head in 
Lambeth “ Sittings” and the 
which emanated from them, there is 


the disastrous 
* Opinions ” 
much advantage in multiplying Provinces—first, 
one for London, then one for Wales, and another 
for the Midlands, and so lessening the undue and 
very dangerous pre-eminence of the See of Can- 
terbury.” 

The Catholics of France persecuted at home 
and so many of them driven into exile are on that 
account making for themselves all the more glor- 
ious record for missionary heroism and self sacri 
fice. The African Mission of Lyons, for instance, 
keeps pouring its missionaries into Dahomey, 
which is called the “ White Man’s Grave,” where 
the average life of the priests and brothers of 
the mission is three years and that of the sisters 
four. Yet with so fatal an ending of their labors 
awaiting them both the men and the women go 
gladly into the harvest field, valuing the soul of 
the negro and the crown of martyrdom above 
health and length of days. 
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THE ORIGIN OF SANTA CLAUS AND 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 

\t the end of the third century lived St. Nich- 
olas; Bishop of Myra. It is impossible to say why 
he became so popular a saint; but he was popu- 
lar, both in the East and West. 
of legends have gathered round his name, all tes- 
tifying to his piety as a little child; and hence he 
was regarded specially as the patron 
the children. 


A great number 


saint of 
Then, further, he went over sea to 
Palestine to visit the holy places, and his good 
teaching and wise forecasts endeared him to the 
mariners, and so he is further held the sailors’ 


special saint. All along the English sea coasts it 


; is a constant thing to find the parish church ded- 


| icated to St. Nicholas. 


There is one story told 


| of him attesting his vigour, namely, that he at- 


tended the Council of Nice in 325, and was so 


angry with Arius that he boxed his ears. Dean 


| Stanley says that in all the old pictures of the 


| Great Council St. Nicholas is a prominent figure. 


| Germany.” 


Here again, it is sometimes ‘said that Nicholas 
has been substituted for the heathen Neptune, 
and certainly there seems no objection to doing 
honour to a good Christian Bishop in preference 
to a heathen fictitious being. There are said to 
be 376 churches dedicated fo him in England. 
He is a conspicuous figure in the great Raffaelle 
picture of the Virgin and Child in the National 
Gallery. 

It is he who has been “ translated ” into Santa 
Claus, who is delightfully identified in so many 
young minds with our Christmas festivities, com- 
ing as he does to fill the stocking by their bed- 
sides. In this legendary form he was “ made in 
His day, as the Calendar tells us, is 
Dec. 6, and as his festival was associated with 


| children, it was an old custom among the Teu- 


tonic peoples to give toys and gifts in general! to 


| the young ones on St. Nicholas’s Day, and then 


| Christmas being near at hand, the two got run 
| 


| together. 


| tion which 


| 
| 
| 
| 


And here is yet another most popular institu- 
also. comes from Germany—the 
Christmas Tree. It is a later importation to Eng- 
fand; it is said to have been brought here by 


Prince Albert. ‘lo trace out its origin we must 
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ST. MARY’S ABBEY, WEST MALLIN 


vo back to the eighth century 
that age were fierce heathens living in the vast 
forests, wor shipping their sacred = groves and 
fountains by the aid of wizard priests, and at set 
seasons offering human sacrifices. Their Eng- 
lish kinsmen, who had come over hither and 
taken possession of the land had embraced the 
Gospel for more than a century, and now one of 
them, a fine young Devonian, named Winfrid, af 
ter he had been trained for the work at Nursling 
in Hampshire, crossed the ocean, and began to 
preach to the Germans about the year 725. He is 
better known now by his Latin name which he 
received on setting forth, Boniface. He came, 
in the course ot his labours, to Fritzlar in Sax 
ony. There was a very old oak there, held most 
sacred, dedicated to Thor, the Thunder God. He 
found, one winter night, a great group of Pagans 
who were dancing round the tree, preparatory 
to killing a little child as a sacrifice to their god. 
He sprang forward and seized the child; then 
wrenching an axe from somebody's hand, he 
struck eager blows upon the sacred tree till it 
fell toppling down. And as it fell the moon shone 
forth, which the tree had obscured, and a graceful 
fir was also revealed, with its -top pointing 
straight upward to heaven. The Pagans stood 
amazed; they expected the Thunderer to strike 
the profane intruder to death. But all was stil!; 
the moon shone, the missionary apostle stood 
calm. “There, he said at length, “ your Thun 
derer is powerless. From this day the fir shall 
be your holy tree. It gives you a covering, for 


you build your houses of it. It is the sign of 


is the 
Call it 


righteousness, sce how upright it is. It 
sign of eternal life, for it is ever green 
henceforth the tree of the Christ Child.” 
And so they did. They yielded to the stranger 
who had defied the ‘Thunder-god, and had point 
ed them to the Cross of Love, and 
and Eternal Peace 


drawn by the 


\tonement; 
\nd hundreds more came, 
good news. It is said that more 
than a hundred thousand persons were bri ugnt 
to Christ by St. Boniface—English Church 
Times 





The Germans of 





Very little known to the world at large is 
this stately old pile, in its quiet Kentish valley. 
Of all the English religious houses, it is the old- 
est which to-day exists as a convent. Others, as 
old, passed into lay hands, and have only the 
name of Abbey or Priory left to tell that once 
they were Church property: but Malling, after 
an interim of 350 years, has come back to the 
purpose of the religious life for which it was 
originally built, and to the Order of St. Benedict. 
The land on which the Abbey stands has been 
ecclesiastical property for nearlya thousand years. 
In 945 Edmund, King of the Angles and Mer- 
cians gave it, then a part of the Royal villa of 
Meallingas, to Burbic, Bishop of Rochester, in 
perpetual inheritance, for the good of the King's 
soul. Later the Danish invaders wrested it fer 
a time from the possession of the Church. After 
the victory of Senlac, the Conqueror gave the 
lands of Malling to his half-brother, Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux: but, ten years after, Odo was forced 
to yield up his ill-gotten gains. At a solemn as- 
sembly of the whole country, held by Royal com- 
mand at Penenden Heath in 1076, Archbishop 
Lanfranc rescued Malling from his clutches, and 
restcred it to the diocese of Rochester. 

The Abbey was founded in togo by the archi- 
tect, Bishop Gundulf of Rdchester, buiider aiso 
of the great Keep (or White Tower) of the 
Tower of London, and of Rochester Castle and 
Cathedral, the west front of which closely resem- 
bles the tower of Malling Abbey. Sixteen yeais 
from its foundation, i. e. in 1106, the Abbey was 
opened and its first Abbess, Avicia, installed by 
Gundulf. The deed of appointment, containing 
the Abbess’ oath of canonical obedience, and 
bearing the signatures of many witnesses of high 
degree, still exists. Pr bably this was the last 
great function in which Gundulf took part, for 
he died March 7, It 6. 


THE ABBEY BUILDINGS. 


"he entrance to the Abbey is formed by the 
Gatehouse, a quaint building of gray stone, with 
a timbered front. To it is attached the pilgrims’ 


chapel, once sorely desecrated and used as a 
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forge, a dissenters’ meeting house, and a carpenu- | mound marks the spot where the High Altar 
ter’s shop. Some 50 years ago it was lovingly | stood. One transept still remains a specimen of 
and skillfully restored, and the chain of daily | solid Norman masonry, which has been fitted up 
services held there has been since unbroken. 


as the Sisters’ private Chapel. It was restored in 
Legends tell that the murderers of St. Thomas, in| memory of the late Rev. Pelham Dale, one of the 
their guilty flight from Canterbury, halted at the | earliest champions of the English Catholic move- 
Gatehouse, and claimed the food which the hos- | ment, who bore imprisonment for the Faith of 
the Church. Here the daily Sacrifice of the 
were no sooner seated than unseen hands scat- ! Mass is offered, and the Blessed Sacrament is re- 


pitable nuns offered to passing pilgrims. They 











MALLING ABBEY-—THE CONVENT, QUADRANGLE SIDE, SHOWING ANCIENT CLOISTER. 


tered the viands on the floor, and the conscience- , served on the High Altar, while the perpetual 
stricken warriors fled—to return, some say, in| watch for adoration and intercession is kept be- 
chostly fashion to tramp about the house with fore it. An Altar of Our Lady, with a statue cf 
clank of steel and ring of spurred heels! great beauty, stands cn the north side. The 

The great western tower of the Abbey Church | foundations of the north transept and wall of the 
is of different dates and stvles of Norman archi- , nave can be traced under the grass: the south 
tecture; from the rows of empty niches, once | wall, with low walled-up doorways along it 
filled by statues of saints at the base, tier above forms one side of a quadrangle, of which the 
tier of pillars and arches rise, with quaint gar- | Convent buildings complete the remainder. The 
goyles peering from every corner. The line of house itself is of late Jacobean period, having 
the high-pitched roof can still be traced. A low been constructed by the then owner, Edward 
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Honeywood, from the stones of the ancient 
house (which he pulled down) and the fallen 
Church. The stonework of the windows proba- 
bly came from the latter source \ll that sut 
vives of the original Convent is the cloister, with 
exquisitely carved capitals and pillars, upon 
which the present building is super-imposed 
Outside the Chapel door, lie, in the grass, three 
tombstones or coffin lids, probably of early Ab 
besses—two sull bearing the crozier 

Outside the quadrangle is the guest house 
where in happier days the nuns entertained pil 
grims on their road to Canterbury: now, sad to 
say, let and used as a stable and storehouse. Close 
by is the ancient. fish pond, fed by a little stream: 
and near it stand two venerable walnut trees, tin 
last survivors of a grove planted to supply a tri 
bute of walnuts, paid annually by the nuns to the 
Sovereign, in return for the confirmation by one 
of the Plantagenet Kings of one of their char 
ters. For, small in point of numbers as the Com 
munity seems always to have been, it was a pow- 
erful and favoured one. Charter after charte1 
from Kings and Archbishops, granting privileges 
and gifts to the Abbey, still exist. A dignitary 
entitled the Prebendarius of the High Mass was 
attached to it, and the names of many holders of 
this office remain. There is stilhka fine old tithe 
barn, in which the Abbesses gathered the tithes 
of the broad lands which owned their sway 

THE STORM OF THE REFORMATION 

The wars of the Roses seemed to have passed 
harmlessly by the valley of Malling: but the 
fierce storm of the “ Reformation ” broke over it 


at last. On October 28, 1538, Margaret Ver 
non, the then Abbess, and her eleven nuns, were 
expelled from the Abbey by order of the King 1 
whom the Pope had once given the proud title 
of “ Defender of the Faith.” The deed of “ sur 


render,” unsigned, as not one of those devyot 


women would set her hand to it, but bearing the 
seal of the Community (by whom affixed. wl 
can tell?) is preserved in the Record Offices \ 
list still exists of the pensions given to the expel! 
ed nuns for their suppert 

Five years aiter the dissolution of the Abb: , 
Henry VILL. exchanged it with Archbish p Cran 
mer for some ether lands belonging to the See 


if Canterbury. From him it passed to different 
lay proprietors, until, in 1892, it was sold by the 
then owner, Mr. Akers Douglas, to Miss Boyd, 
and by her presented to the Benedictine Sisters, 
then residing at Twickenham, and previously at 
Feltham. 

Phe Community is one of the three enclosed 
Phe-Rev. Mother, 


ne of the few survivors of the first English sis- 


nes in the English Church 


terhood, formed by Dr. Pusey and Miss Sellon 
md whe uecer the latter and = the Rev. G. R. 
Prynne, fought and coped with the cholera epi- 
demic in 1848, is senior to all but two or three 
Sisters in the Religious Life in England. The 
‘Sisterhood is very poor, absolutely unendowed, 
and dependent almost enti:civ on the labours of 
the Sisters and the subscriptions of a few friends 
Much of the Sisters’ time is occupied with nee- 
dlework, Church embroidery of all kinds, and 
plain work of exceptional fineness and delicacy. 
Very delicious bon bons are also made by them. 
Chey have under their care many aged, halt, and 
ind, whose lives are made happy and their pri- 
vations lessened as much as possible. Several of 
these are slightly mentally deficient, but unfit 
for idiot homes: and more than one aged cripple 
has come to end her days under the Sisters’ care. 

\nd then there are children—waifs, some of 
them from city slums, rescued from evil sur- 
roundings, more than one stunted in body and 
mind from the brutalities they have suffered. 
lhe Sisters take such as these, tend them care- 
fully and wisely, dispel their terrors, and by de- 
grees develop the poor dwarfed intellect. Others 
are orphans or fathérless, also rescued from evil 
associations They are taught and trained in 
housework, and when old enough placed in sit- 
uations 

MANY A HARD STRUGGLE 
The Community has had many a hard strug- 


agamst Cpposition and misrepresen- 





Contemplative Life is understood 
by tew in the outer world of the 20th century, 
and the Sisters, under the Holy Rule of St. Bene- 


[ stern self-denial and constant 
labour are called often idle drones The gifts 
which Kings and nobles in ancient days loved Lo 
lavish on the Abbey, ' 





have all been swept away. 
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Only a few remains are left to show what its an- 
cient glory was. The fairest spot in the garden 
is still‘ the nuns’ walk,” where from the days of 
the Abbess Avicia generations of Sisters have 
paced to and fro, At its far end still stand the 
cherished remains of an ancient shrine, with a 
statue of Our Lady in its niche. To this, on the 
great summer festivals—the Ascension, 
Corpus Christi, and the Assumption—a_proces- 
sion is made from the Chapel. 


three 


\ temporary .\] 
tar is placed before the shrine, and Litanies are 
sung. On Corpus Christi the Blessed Sacrament 
is borne along the flower-strewn paths, and Ben 
diction is given at the shrine. These bright days 
seem like a vision of the by-gone time, before the 
blight of Protestantism had fallen upon the fair 
land of “ Our Ladv’s Dower.” 


Rosary of Our Lady of Malling, in which the 


There is a living 


Sisters unite with themselves members outside ‘n 
the world in daily round of meditation and in 
te rcession. : 

May we hope that our Catholic brethren in the 
far-off land will be interested in this account of 
our little stronghold of the Faith, and of the 
sisters of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica? and 
we ask the help of their svmpathy 
prayers. 

| Tue Lamp will forward to the West Malling 
Sisters any contributions sent 


and their 


us for that pur 

Offerings sent direct to the Sisters shoul: 

The Rev. Mother Abbess, St 

Mary's Abbey, West Malling, England. | 
ssatenididanbepantt 


LAMP LEAFLETS 


pose, 


he addressed: 


Hoe Deus Vult. 
The Catholic Sub-Consciousness of the An 
glican Body. 
We Cannot Deny Our Orders. 
The Changeless Church. 
St. Francis for America—America for St 
Francis. 
Price one cent a copy or ten cents a dozen 
A., 400 


land and the Holy See, by the same author, 
$1.25. 


me and Reunion, by Spencer Jones, M 


Address, Tur Lamp, Garrison, N. Y. 


THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 
VII. 
THE DIVORCE. 

The year 1527 marks a momentous epoch in 
the history of England and indeed of Christen- 
dom: the plan for the divorce was developing in 
secret and the plot just then was rapidly deep 
ening; the Emperor Charles Vth’s army took the 
City of Rome by storm on May 6th and the Pope 
and Cardinals fled to the castle of St. Angelo, 
where they were made prisoners ! 

Meantime, that is, for seven months, Roine it- 
self “ was given up to pillage and bloodshed ;” 
while in England, where a national fast was or- 
dered, the news of the disaster was received 
‘with grief and indignation.” The moment is 
not merely tragic, but interesting: here we have 
a monarch, Charles V. the nephew of the very 
Queen, Henry is trying to cast off, a monarch 
who practically dominates the 


rough 


situation in 
kurope; he has just ridden shod over 
Rome and the Pope, and driven the latter from 
his home; and it is at this very point of time 
when the divorce question begins to be more or 
less publicly mooted; and from this time “ the 
King’s matter,” a phrase which constantly re- 
curs, is to be understood always as signifying 
‘the King’s ‘hoped for liberation from his lawful 
wife.’ 

But this does not exhaust the complexity of 
the moment: it is an ill wind that blows no one 
any good; and Wolsey sees and seizes his oppor- 
tunity. 

The Pope was in difficulties, and why should 
not Wolsey come to his aid? Some one must di- 
rect the affairs of the Church during this time 
of storm and stress; and it was an open secret 
that the great ecclesiastic who was practically 
ruling England looked forward to the day when 
he might rule the Catholic Church from his seat 
This woull secure to Wolsey the Su 
preme object of his own ambition and pravide 
Henry with the Pope he was just then badly 
understood his case 
and was prepared to work the “ King’s matter” 
in accordance with the King’s will. Whether 
Wolsey would have performed in power the 


in Rome. 


wanting, namely cne who 





—- 
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promise he seemed to be making while he was 
out of it, is a question not very easy to answer 
We should be almost disposed to say he would 
not: for while he could boast even during the em- 
bassy to France that “ he had all their heads un 
der his girdle, so that he could rule them as he 
did the Church of England ;" * them” in this in 
stance, signifying the French ministers; it would 
have been another matter and no longer merely 
the Kings matter when he found himself at the 
head of a vast society including within its com- 
pass the leading nations of the world, with 
Charles V, 
him from his imperial throne ; 


Katherine's nephew, frowning upen 
with ecclesiastical 
laws, usages and precedents hedging him in, and 
with no further ambitions to divert him from the 
path of duty 

THE EMBASSY TO FRANCI 

However this might have been, it seems cer 
tain that when Wolsey set out for France, car'y 
in July 1527, as “ambassador extraordinary” 
and “with unlimited powers to be used at his dis- 
cretion ” in order, at least ostensibly, to rescue 
the Pope from captivity, the inner purpose and 
true object of his journey was to secure for him 
self the position of locum tenens, in which it 
would be possible for him to secure the King’s 
divorce. 

It was not difficult to make plans for liberat- 
ing the Pope; but how to arrange the King’s busi- 
ness in the meantime—this was a matter not so 
easily settled. Wolsey’s-«wish was that all the 
Cardinals, who had not been imprisoned in Rome 
should meet at Avignon and appoint Wolsey to 
act in the Pope's name for the time being. 

In this counsel Wolsey had the Kings of Eng 
land and France both on his side; but despite 
this pressure the Cardinals declined — to quit 
Italy so long as the Pope should remain a pris 
ner. In this they were obeying the Pope's com 
mand and Wolsey was so far baulked of his pur 
pose; but full of resource as he was, he pre- 
posed that the two kings should draw up and 
sign a treaty, at the same time forwarding a tet 
ter to the Pope asking him to delegate his 
thority to the Cardinal 


au 
rhis treaty, or projected 
treaty, would have been remarkable: no bull 


signed by the Pope during his captivity was to be 


NUM SINT + 


accepted ; meantime either of the two sovereigns 
might summon the bishops of his country, an<d 
if they agreed, and decided any _ ecclesiastical 
matter among themselves, it should, after re- 
ceiving the consent of the sovereign, be received 
as if it had come from the Pope. Somewhat sug- 
gestive this, as Mr. Hope says, of Henry’s sub- 
sequent claim to act as Supreme Head of the 
Church of England. 

They were most obliging in the matter, a bull 
being drafted, to the above effect, ready for the 
King’s signature, and the accompanying letter 
being signed by Wolsey, three French Cardinals, 
and the Cardinal legate in France. One remark- 
alle clause deserves some notice: the Pope was 
to delegate his authority and all his Papal pow- 
ers evén to the extent of dispensing with the Di- 
vine law. Now it was on this last ground that 
Wolsey protested or professed to protest against 
the dispensation granted by Pope Julius allow- 
ing Henry to marry his brother’s widow! 

\ letter of Wolsey’s to the King at this time 
has an uncomfortable sound: “When the purport 
of that commission is well studied, it will he 
found tkat nothing can be better suited to your 
purpose, with less ‘disclosing of the matter.’ ” 
Certainly, for by the said commission he would 
be able to choose his own judges without anv 
reference to the Pope while Katherine would also 
have been compelled to appeal to Wolsey him- 
self. 

The Cardinal even allowed himself to act be- 
fore the authority had been delegated to him: 
but an uncomfortable surprise was preparing for 
him. 

ANNE BOLEYN, 

Anne Beleyn and her friends had the King 
all to themselves in England and it was possi- 
ble for them and also plausible, to point out that 
after all Wolsey was working more for his own 
hand than for the King’s cause; and Henry lis- 
tened to their counsels, and began to change his 
mind and alter his attitude towards the Cardinal. 

He sent Dr. Knight, his chief secretary, to 
Rome with a special moniticn to keep his direc- 
tions secret from Wolsey, and forbidding him ta 
present to the Pope the commission appointing 
Wolsey as his Vicar General, which “ the Cardi- 
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nal had unsuspectingly entrusted to Dr. Knigit 
as he passed through Paris.” 

In the event the Pope was liberated before 
Knight saw him, and the dream of Wolsey’s am- 
bition—the ambition to act in the Pope’s name 
with the hope of eventually stepping into his 
place was never realized. Of this move on thc 
part of Henry, however, Wolsey knew nothing at 
the time, and he returned to England under the 
impression that his mission had been an entire 
success, only to find afterwards,not merely that it 
had failed in every particular, but also that, un 
der Anne’s influence, the King had transferred 
his cause to Rome, and that he intended to mar- 
ry her and not any one of Wolsey’s choosing. 

The Cardinal begged him to abandon this pur- 
pose, but in vain; and it was only two months 
later on Dec. 6th in this eventful year that Wol 
sey wrote his urgent letter to Gregory Casale at 
Rome, a transcript of which appeared in the Oc 


tober number of Tue Lamp. In bidding adieu to | 


this year—1527—we are tempted to pause and 

msider, for is it not, in one sense, the turning 
point in the career of the King and also of his 
minister, of Katherine and also of her daughter : 
and the turning point also of the Reformation 
movement in this country. The reign of Henry 
\ III extended over 38 years, 1509—1547, S90 
that the eventful year 1527 marks the half wa: 
house, practically, jn the sovereign’s royal ca- 
reer, 

The sack of Rome by Charles V, the first for- 
mal broaching of the “ King’s matter,” the first 
clear sign of Wolsey’s downfall as well as the 
formal consideration of Mary’s projected mar- 
riage with the King of France,—all these be- 
ong to one and the self same year—1527—al 
lielp to constitute it an epoch not merely in in- 
lividual lives and in the fortunes or misfortun-s 
f the English Church, but also in the history 
f Europe and therefore also indirectly in the 
istory of the world. 
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JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, CARDINAL. 
THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
By Spencer Jones, M. A 

X11 

We have seen, so far, that the one precedent to which 
the Oxford leaders could appeal in post-Reformation 
times was that of the Caroline divines in the 
i7th Century, with Laud for their principal leader; 
and that just as the Tractarians concentrated their 
attention at the outset upon the Protestant party 
and the Protestant side of the argument, so was 
Laud in his day mainly occupied with the Puritans 
On the other hand it is also true that there was a 
Roman side to the situation in each case: actual nego- 
tiations, though of a private character, going forward, 
in the earlier instance, between the Holy See on the 
one hand and the Anglican Bishops on the other; while 
in regard to the later movement its principal leader, and 
many others made their individual submissions to the 
Holy See. This is not surprising when we remember 
that the great change in the Sixteenth Century was 
effected: how, that is, in this country at least, it was 
mainly a political and not a religious movement, and 
how, on each of its chief occasions—in 1534 and in 
1559—the separation was brought about by force and 
fraud. You may say what you will about the abuses 
in the Church in earlier times, but it would be difficult 
to show that they equalled the terrible abuses that re- 
sulted from the all too clumsy attempts to reform them, 
while it is a matter of history that only fifty years after 
the Reformation itself some of the authorities in Eng- 
land were again turning their eyes towards the Holy 
See, as towards that “center of ecclesiastical unity 
apart from which there seemed no mode of ending the 
interminable disputes or of restoring religious peace.” 

Nor can it be denied that in both instances we find 
the leaders attempting to convince, not merely others 
who were outside them, but also themselves. This is 
important: the Caroline divines, and the Oxford lead- 
ers after them, did not come before the country as men 
who grasped what they were anxious also to recom- 
mend; they did not say “All this in its broad outline is 
clear to me, and [I wish to make it clear to you,” but 
rather, “Is not this a matter that we ought to consider ?; 
let us put our heads together and see what we can make 
of it.” 

In either case they were sure that the Protestant po- 
sition could not be made to square with antiquity; but 
in both cases they began to talk. of reunion when they 
turned round towards Rome. All attempts since the 
Reformation to recover Catholicity apart from Rome, 
have been experimental in themselves, and dubious in 
their results 

BISHOP MONTAGUE 

Bishop Montague of Chichester, to whom we have 

already had reason to refer, writing in the year 1624, 


pane iat Mrs AISI. 
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TRADITION 











tion into wh 
wed to speak for itself 

‘ , 

Oxé ement, wl 
ty in the first in 


et to the Non-jurors 


we a nd its principal 
tified, each of them with 
Keble with the principle 
Sacramental principle and 


e; and Newman with 
\nd of these three, two 
vay for Papal Infallibility 


of Transub 





principle of tradi 





anz, “is indispen 
tru nd genuine Catholix 
\gain, as recently as in 
years before his death, 


he ctrine of Transubstan 


itions of that doctrine on 
man Catholic divines as 


ept it. This is interesting 


lly Keble’s greatest sermon 


in Winchester Cathedral, 
the visitation of the Wor 


im Dealtry, D. D., Chancel 


ing “ Primitive Tradi 
ripture’; a sermon which 

request; again, only the 
tract on Baptism (No. 69) 


c teaching on the subject, 


iment, but also on the subject 


his had provoked a vig 


ord, only four months after 


Church Paper declaring 


of Dr. Pusey on “ Ceremonial 
uences” was based evidently 


ity of the darkest ages of 


ns name came to be identi 


Development more than with 


en we enquire as to what 


as some would say, the ob 








allibility,” and “ Transub 
e and Newman may be said 


two studies which contrib 
lent of some, necessarily 


0; while Pusey secures a 


[ransubstantiation 


) say some words on the subject of 





his exordium Keble says it has become necessary 
‘to make up our minds, as well as we can, and 
or to see Our Own way on points which we should 
if we might, have taken on trust.” Wherein is 
ited what Faber said about the Movement a few 
ater when he declared that “the very avowed ob 
f it was to unsettle 
be’; and Keble is seeking, in this sermon to set 


men’s minds—is, 


s own unsettled mind, as well as those of other 
, on the leading question of Tradition. For my 
after reading the and taking 
upon it copiously I think it impossible to deny 


sermon carefully 


that the author believed in the principle, or that 
is uncertain, as yet as to the extent of appli 
. that is, as to all it might involve 

The Deposit. First, his text is IT 
t good thing which was committed unto thee keep 
e Holy Ghost which dwelleth in us.” 
Paul to the particul 


Tim. i, 14 


They wer 
n words, addressed by St 
tion of Timothy’s mind at the moment he was 
t to lose St. Paul to martyrdom, and he felt keenly 
heavy burden of responsibility that would be laid 
him. St. Paul bids him endure hardness as every 
i soldier must, and keep a firm hold upon wi 


t 


been committed to his charge; relying on the as 
tance of that Holy Spirit “which dwelleth in us. 
the that 


said on the subjects of 


lere we recognize two germs of all may 
tly be Tradition and 


ty 
theretore 


whie 


Scripture must 
fradition, and in that - 
the Church to keep the tradition, and to deela 
nd appreciating, as Keble-did, the P 
i his time, and the tendency everywhere to 
Bible only 

1 


and d 


ery believer in 


divine 


assisiance 


rotestant 
he one string of the “Bible and the 
that he could 
principle of Tradition within the covers « 

Hen 
Holy 


ceived unless discover 


no one would listen to his argument 
‘Primitive Tradition Recognized in 
That good thing committed unto thee,” he 
“the good and noble deposit”; and then 

to ask if we have the same he!p for the faithfu 

rge of our trust, the Holy Ghost dwelling in 

her words, is the Church infallible now as it certainly 
infallible then? 

is is important: the Kingdom of God is not 
but in power; and we are dealing with a s 


j 


e here and not with the mere terms that a 
d to describe it. That being so, it is true t 
the question of infallibility was, in Keble’s 
not a question as to the power itself—that 
y acknowledged—but a question as to the 

“The Church is Hibl 


of the power infalli 
common ground 


their Roman C: 


ition representing the 
Catholic party and 
ren agree to meet; but as to the construction of 


the 
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and 
sale to press with our whole weight—this 
i further question for discussion and prayer to de 


this ground, how it is designed to support us, 


where it is 


e; we on our part being anxious to know, and they 


snowing for certain that they already know 


I can only touch lightly the strong Catholic posi 


in the sermon; that is, positions which were 


atterwards quoted, for instance, by the Bishop of Cal 


the alarm that he felt on reading it 
deposit ~ 


as justifying 


\s to what the signified he quotes the ex 


The 


\postle used religious care 
! 


sitions of Hippolytus and St. Vincent of Lerins. 
blessed 
lelivering these truths, whic 
a ] ‘ 

\nd the latter: “ The Catholic faith, as a talent, pre 
late 


\nd from this Keble infers that “the good thing left 


er says: “The 


1 were easily accesible 


mivi and unalloyed.” 
limothy’s charge, thus absolutely to be kept at all 
the 


rules 


nts was treasure of apostolicai doctrines and 


hureh the rules and doctrines which made up 
Charter of Christ's Kingdom.” Now observe how 
le goes « he evidently feels his own boldness, and 
passages with apologies and pleas for 
word Tradition, he 


consideration: (The 


are jealous 
“Yet must it not be owned, 
limothy’s deposit did com- 
distinct “from, the 
iptural’ that it contained, 


, is a word we of, because of its associa 
of Rome) 


that 


vs 
tion with errors 
on fair consideration, 
matter, independent of, and 
uths which are directly Si 
the 
rove , 
arrangement, selection, methodizing 


prise 


doctrine, a certain 
the 
also a 


besides substance of Christian 


form, whole 
ind 
ystem of Church practice, both in government, disci 
worship; of whicl 
till 
rarded by 1s, for 


shing fundamentals; and certain 


distingui 


1 whatever portion we can 
be 
same reason that we rev 


€ 


and 


o be remaining ought to religiously 
“the 
h is more properly scriptu 


the 


whi 
portions of same divine treasure.” 


a ‘ * 


“The holy writings them- 


intimate tl 


it the persons to whom they were ad- 
possession of a body of truth and 
otally distinct from themselves and independent 

” “They could he to hold the 
ian Scriptures, since at that time in all probability 
yet perhaps 
(See further, I] Peter iii, 1; 


ad, were in 


not exhorted 


ian Scriptures existed, except 
hew's Gospel.” 

24.) 
reference to Tertullian and Irenaeus, Keble 
writes: “Do they not employ Church tradition as paral- 
lel to Scripture not as derived from it.” * * “We 
cannot hide it from ourselves, if we will be impartial, 
that His unwritten word, if it can be anyhow authenti 
the 


same reason; because it 


cated, must necessarily demand same reverence 


from us; and for exactly the 
is Hic ward.” 

(All italics above are ours, not Keble’s). 

And then in #lustration of what we have said as to 
the experimental nature of Keble’s work, he writes: 
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It is not, therefore, antecedently ip ble that ;: | THE CHANGELESS CHURCH 
ystem of tradition subsidiary to the Seript mug | — 
yet exist in the Commonwealth or City of God. The Rome cannot formally change So many various 
rest is matter of investigatr “< e, whether people still stumble at this and yet so important do I 
any given rule, interpretation or cust m : misider it as one of the axioms of Reunion that I 
ary in the required sense venture here to explain it once again 
He goes on to illustrate the conditt f religiou 1. My assertion is that as a matter of history 
thought at the time (1836) when he sa S how Rome’ | not f Ily changed, and that when we 
ever, that either from vatience of authori rd investigate the matter in order to know why, we find 
like of trouble, or exce e dread of Ror error it hecause she cannot; that is, her constitution is 
tradition has become to most of us an pal vord h that, were she to formally it would not 
and we love not to allow that im at ( to deed be a change at all, but her own undoing. We 
faith and practice upon it.” Later on he speak t “our do not say of a dead man that he is changed since 
determined disregard of tiquuty Tht in Keble ve last saw him; and so with Rome on the day when 
day it was a mere handful of d es in England that he formally repudiates the dogma of Papal Infallibili 
even entertained the notion of Tradition 1 even he ty or the Primacy de jure dizino she will ipso facto 
himself wa nanifestly fingerimg it t ee ow t wa | Ive and pass away 
made of; but to the gener titude, wi fd Her hfe as “The Roman Catholic Church” is bound 
vines or others, the very ment tt ay the recom p with her belief in certain central dogmatic de fide 
mendation, of it was strange, and even a t pn ns, and a Baptist minister can find this out as 
suspicion i as an Anglican priest 
What the Bishop of Calcutta thought of t i) The starting point, then and not the inevitable dis 
pears from his own word covery at the end, of our enquiry is this proposition as 
It is to me | confess, a matter ot rprise and | have stated it 
hame that in the Nineteenth Century we should really People get confused on this question because they do 
have the fundamental pos n oof the ‘ not distinguish in their minds between discipline and 
Popery virtually reasserted in the b n of the Ang dogma, or again between formal ¢.v-cathedra definitions 
ean Church So, you will observe the Bishop regarded ind pronouncements which fall short of this. The Bull 
the Oxford Movement even as expounded K , on Anglican Orders might be reversed without destroy 
heing most extreme in itself and as simply and purely ing the Roman Catholic Church, whereas the dogma of 
Roman Catholic in its tendencre Or, asa er Bish the Immaculate Conception could not; and so again 
op complained, “It say of arrogance for men t the cup might be restored to the rest of the Congre 
presume to place themsel ma stadia - ' gation over and beyond the celebrating priest, where 
the Church to which they bel LO sis IE SMe is a repudiation of the Primacy de jure divino is im 
ritic’s chair in the wide regiet f Catl n, trom it possible 
boldly = d irreverently to examine, to q : sia Koy ' Ki 2. Next, as to inferences. Rome is not therefore. 
sure if they do not finally condemn that Church t idles dite Mace ee ca a Pad rvicnnig 
tg ROT ETI orol 0 te mally right because she cannot formally change, but 
f she 1s not formally right she is nothing; because her 
loving obedience : be 
eing formally right is bound up with her very being 
If this judgment upon the Movement be — trie t Suppose we told a friend that we should get on with 
serves to support and corroborate the posit f the him much better if he would turn his head clear around 
Roman School in the Anglican ¢ rch of to-day, when oO as to face the other way, might we not just as well 
they say that the Oxford Movement from the first was isk him to cut his head off altogether; otherwise the 
destined ultimately to restore the -Chur f England operation we are asking for involves a violence to 
to communion with the Holy See the spine which in its turn involves instantaneous 
7 ————=@ death 
SUPPORT THE CAUSI So, to ask Rome to cut off her central dogmatic, or. 
is we may say, her capital articles of faith is to ask her 
_- to cut off her head; which is more than ought to be 
Phe’ Enterprise of Corporate Re t y has asked of any one 
trl ry Organ, it a has its M iry Society Again, to take an extreme case, we know that the 
" t N ng Be 1 ( butions to devil cannot formally change, are we therefore. 
ipport and extend r Propag | it home and straightway to go to him? 
ubroad © sent ire of Tue Lane or direct to the [he question, then, of Rome’s changelessness is dis 
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changelessness may be predicated of what is bad as 
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well as of what is good; of what is wrong as well as of 
what is right. 

3. But it is urged, if this be so, the only course is to 
leave Rome severely alone. Not so; for this implies 
that we understand her as she is; and, I think, all ex 


perience proves this not to be the case. Here is the | 


missing link and the one great hope of the entire move 
ment. Men are persuaded that when they pronounce 
the terms “ Infallibility,” “ Primacy,” “ Indulgences,” 
etc., they understand what they are talking about. What 
we have to demonstrate to them is that they do not; 
and what experience goes to show is that, where there 
is good will to start with, the more men know about 
Rome's central positions the less they find there is to 
object to in her; and we trust that in the Providence 
of God this progress in knowledge, if accompanied by 
prayer will somehow bring the two communions to- 
gether again. 

Once grasp this position and you will ask Rome for 
possible and not for impossible things 

You may hope for a more pronounced delegation of 
power to primates in the several countries or you may 
pray that the rule of celibacy should be relaxed, or that 
the decision as to Anglican Orders should be reconsid- 
ered; these and such like aspirations you may reason 
ably entertain but if you pray for a reversal of the Vat 
ican Definition of 1870 you must either be an uned 
ucated man or you must know that you are praying for 
Rome's destruction 

It is from not frankly recognizing this that we are 
so often unfair to Rome without meaning to be unfair 
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AN AMERICAN BENEDICTINE COMMUNITY 

A Benedictine Community of the American Church 
has recently been established, with the approval of the 
tishop of the Diocese, in the city of Fond du Lac, Wis 
consin, 

The Community, which was started last year on the 
Pacific coast, is as vet small in numbers. It has no con 
nection with the English Benedictine Order, though it 


follows the ancient Rule of St. Benedict, which provides > 


for the establishment of autonomous houses. A_ build 
ing, formerly used as a boys’ school, has been placed in 
the hands of the Community, giving them a commodious 
house and suitable grounds ; The members 
wear the black monastic habit and observe the other 
customs of the Benedictine Order. 

In a religious order, devotion should be pre-eminent 
And the new Community emphasizes the Opus Dei, or 
Work of God, in the maintenance of the Divine office 
night and day. 

The routine of a day in the cloister is as follows: At 
2 a. m. the Community rise for Matins and Lauds. At 
the close of these offices they rest until 6 o'clock, when 
they again assemble in the chapel for Prime. At 9 
Terce: at 12 Sext; at 2 None; at 5 Vespers; at 7:30 
Compline. The great silence is observed after Com- 
pline, and lights are out at g o'clock. There are but 
two meals each day, with a sli¢ht refection, which is 
taken standing and in silence. Study and manual labor 
occupy the remaining hours of the day—Hilary in The 
Living Church. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


Messrs. A. R. Mowbray & Co., the weil known firm of 
publishers in Oxford, are bringing out.a series of Ec 
clesiastical Biographies, under the title of “ Leaders of 
the Church,” with Mr. George W. FE. Russell as Editor 


The “ Leaders” belong, all of them, to the Nineteenth 
Century; and the “Lives” of Bishop Wilberforce, 
Dean Church, and Dr. Liddon have already made their 
appearance. To the first of these the Editor contrib 
utes a General Preface 

They are ‘to be written, in every case by laymen; 
the aim_being to dispense with “the technical and pro 
fessional spirit” in which Ecclesiastical Biography is 
generally handled, and so to attract a wider circle of 
readers, some of whom would otherwise be repelled 
by “the details of ecclesiasticism.” 


The book before us is well gotten up: the type be 
ing good, and the entire work running to 265 pages 
with an index at the end; while as regards the subject 
matter we are almost afraid to begin quotations, s« 
fascinating is the volume from the first to the very 
last of its pages. One incident, however, we must al 
low ourselves to quote: in 1858 an evangelical clergy- 
man complained to the Bishop that the Rev. R. T. West. 
afterwards well known as the saintly Vicar of S. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Paddington, had not only enforced con 
fession but followed it up with improper questions 
The Bishop was reasonable; but there was a general 
outery; the7imes, all the Low Church papers, and even 
Punch uniting in a chorus of the wildest abuse 


Sut what was more remarkable, Dr. Hook of Leeds, 
who was generally reckoned as a Tractarian, at least 
in his sympathies, took fright--and we commend this 
illustration to others who are tempted to do likewise 
in our own day, when thousands are doing and are 
formally allowed to do what frightened the good Vicar 
so greatly then 

“T have had the misfortune,” he wrote to Bishop 
Wilberforce, “to be called a High Churchman, but I 
think the time has come, or is near at hand, when 
all sound Churchmen must go over to Lord Shaftes- 
bury and his associates (the extreme Low Churchmen 
of that time) in order to make common cause against 
these traitors.” 

The good Bishop himself, however, had a dread of 
Rome which was by no means shared by his nearest 
relatives, his two brothers, Robert and Henry, and his 
only daughter and son-in-law, Rev. and Mrs. H. Pye- 
Smith, all making their individual submission 
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